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A. 


Axsv Bakr, supposed to have done more 
for Islam than Mohammed himselt, 
329. 

Abyssinia, reception of Mohammedan 
convicts by the Negus of, 331. 

Academic training, its union with theo- 
logical study desirable, 381. 

Alcaics (English), their difficulty not 
insuperable, 490. 

America, the land of amateur adminis- 
tration, 54. 

Amphiozus lanceolatus (the) described, 
35. 

Anatomy (comparative), Huxley on the 
Elements of, 381. 

Animals without organs of vision in 
caves, 85. 

(higher and lower), question 
whether superiority in the animal 
creation should be determined by 
structure or function, 383—compari- 
son of the bee with the fish in refer- 
ence to their nearness to man, 384— 
the vertebrate type as determining 
the ravk of animals in the creation, 
386—function a test of worth, struc- 
ture the means to an end, 387—true 
laws of animal development unknown, 
389— method of determining the 
dignity of animals from the succes- 
sion of embryonic changes, 390— 
‘instances of retrograde metamor- 
phosis, 392—difficulties of deter- 
mining a linear progress of animal 
development, 895—the cockchafer 
contrasted with the sitaris, 396—an 
animal’s growth not a journey to- 
wards the human form, 399. 

Arab poetry, pre-Islamic, 346, 

Arabic poets, 320. 

Arabs in Europe, their civilization and 
science, 344, 

Armenians, characteristics of, 13— 
agriculture, their staple — 14 
—Herculean porters at the Bosphorus, 
15—usury, the black spot on the 
character of, 19. 
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Arnold (M.), specimens of his rhymeless 
melody, 490. 

Aumale’s (M. le Duc d’) History of the 
House of Condé, 176—extent and 
variety of his acquirements, 177. 


B. 


Banana tree, 86. 

Barrow (Isaac, D.D.), Napier’s Life of, 
353—a mathematician as well as a 
theologian, tb.—his parentage, 354— 
Trinity Coilege, Cambridge, his 
home from his fifteenth year to his 
death, 356—studies at Cambridge in 
his time, 358—his travels by permis- 
sion of his college, 362—year’s stay in 
Constantinople, 363—appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek, ib.—first Lucasian 
professor of mathematics, 364—the 
mastership of Trinity given him by 
Charles IL., as the best scholar in 
England, 366—careful composition 
of his sermons, 368—character of 
his theological works, 369—viewed 
Christianity rather on its moral and 
social than its dogmatic side, 370—his 
discussion concerning the nature and 
office of the Church, 372—discourse 
on the unity of the Church, 373—his 
great treatise on the Pope's supremacy, 
374—his ornate eloquence on industry, 
877—richness of style and wonderful 
command of the English language, 
379—intellectual character, 380. 

Bartholomew (St.), massacre of, 196. 

Betel-nut palm, 88. 

Bickmore’s (A. S., M.A.) Travels in the 
East Indian Archipelago, 68. 

Birds of Paradise, 97. 

Birds’-nest soup, Chinese, 84, 

Board of Works, Metropolitan, 477. 

Bourbons, origin of the, 178—called by 
Gibbou the most ancient and illustri- 
ous of all the families now extant, ib. 

Bread-fruit tree, the, 86. 

Brooke (Rajah), Mr. Wallace’s tribute 
to his character, 73, 

Butterflies, gorgeous, 95. 

P 
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Byron (Lord), his greater fame and in- 
fluence than any living English 
poet’s, 401—his separation from Lady 
Byron from clear, undeniable incom- 
patibility, 402—their separate ac- 
counts of the event, 404—copy of 
Dr. Lushington’s letter to a 
Byron, 406—Lady Byron, in enu- 
merating sixteen symptoms of By- 
ron’s insanity, omits the capital one, 
409—Lady Anne Barnard’s report of 
conversations with Lady Byron on 
the causes of the separation, 410— 
Byron's mystifications mistaken for 
insanity, 411—testimouy of Mrs. 
Minns, Lady Byron's maid, ib.—Lady 
Byron’s persistence in making a 
mystery of her charge till the death 
of Byron and his sister, the destruc- 
tion of his autobiography, and the 
lapse of time destroyed evidence in 
refutation, 412—her letters to Mrs. 
Leigh addressed as ‘my dearest 
Augusta,’ 413—their force as nega- 
tive evidence, 415— Byron’s conver- 
sations with Dr. Kennedy in Cepha- 
lonia, 416—his peculiarity of being 
le fanfaron des vices qu'il n’avoit pas, 
419—Earl Stanhope’s recollectious 
of Mrs. Leigh, 421—the Dowager 
Lady Shelley's testimony, 4b.—Mrs. 
Leigh’s habits, manners and appear- 
ance an antidote to the calumny, 422— 
the small importance Byron attached 
to the poem of ‘ Manfred,’ 424 —that 
whole poem misunderstood, ib.— 
Mrs, Leigh’s communication with 
Lady Byron after Byron left Eug- 
laud, 425—Lady Byron’s repeating 
the charge to anybody who ch.se 
to listen to it, 426—Mr. Robertson's 
communications with Lady Byron oa 
the subject, ib.—Mrs, Stowe not an 
exclusive, or even rare, depositary of 
the statement, 4127—frequency of 
Lady Byron’s volunteering her reve- 
lations, and their variations, 427— 
story of Byron’s confession of the 
charge, ib.—letter from Mr. Howitt 
on Lady Byron’s ‘ peculiar constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy,’ 428—letter from 
Lord Weatworth, 429—Mrs. Stowe’s 
defiance of propriety and taste, 430 
—Byron’s notorious love-affairs, 431 
—his affair with Lady Caroline 
Lamb, 432—letter from Lady Byron 
to Crabb Robinson, 434—her religi- 
ous creed heterogeneous, 435—Lady 
Byron’s fortune and Byron's embar- 
rassments, 436—intended sale of his 
books, 437—Mr. Murray forwards 
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to him 1500/., promising as much 
more, and offering to dispose of his 
past copyrights for his use, ib.— 
moral impossibility of Lady Byron's 
relations to Mrs. Leigh on Mrs, 
Stowe’s supposition, 438 — Mrs, 
Stowe’s audacity of misrepresenta- 
tion, 439—Lady Byron’s difficulties 
with her daughter and her eldest 
grandson, 440—the Countess Guic- 
cioli’s recollections of Lord Byron, 
442—Mrs. Stowe’s charge tested and 
found wanting in every element of 
probability and trath, 443, 


Cc. 


Czxsura, hepthemimeral, peculiar use of 
it in Homer, Lucretius and Virgil, 
267—another peculiarity in Lucan’s 
use of it, 268. 

Calais retaken by the Duc de Guise, 183. 

Cannibalism, 75—the Rajah of Sipirok’s 
relish of human flesh eaten between 
30 and 40 times, 7b. 

Catullus’s versification, 267. 

Celibacy (Sacerdotal), historical sketch 
of, 514—St. Peter's marriage scrip- 
tural, 517—according to Eusebius, St. 
Peter and St. Philip, éra:doro:rhoayto, 
ib.—history of St. Petronilla, daughter 
of St. Peter, legendary, ib.—eccle- 
siastics living in marriage through- 
out the first three centuries, 518— 
restraints on marriage became legis- 
lative only in the beginning of t e 
fourth, ib.—earliest canon on the sub- 
ject, 519—the practice of the monks 
affected the secular clergy, 520— 
advance of the idea of the superior 
excellence of virginity and celibacy 
to marriage, 521—Pope Siricius’s 
attempt to enforce celibacy, ib.— 
disorders from the law of celibacy, 
523—enforcement of celibacy pre- 
vented the clergy from becoming an 
hereditary caste, 524— infanticide 
and other crimes from forbidding 
marriage, 525—story of finding the 
heads of 6000 children, the offspring 
of clerical amours, 7b.— Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand) denounces con- 
cubinage, 528—enforcing celibacy 
marks a new subjugation to the 
authority of Rome, 529— female 
companions of the clergy sold as 
slaves, ib.—lay view of enforcing 
celibacy, 539—concubines or focariz 
of the clergy, b.—anathema of the 
Council of Trent against marriage 
of clerks in holy orders, 534—recent 
proceedings in the Neapolitan courts, 
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536—nepotism of popes, ib.—clerical 
celibacy and marriage contrasted, 537. 

Chapman (the translator of Homer), 
the true principle of poetical transla- 
tion stated by, 487. 

Charles II., his defence against assassi- 
nation, 551. 

Christians (Eastern), classes of, 2— 
fourteen distinct varieties of, 3. 


Church Bill (Irish), examination of | 
two pleas in favour of the sacrifice | 
See | 


of the Irish establishment, 277. 
Irish Church, 
Civil Service, its improved state, 63. 
Clove, the, 88. 
Cocoa-nut palm the prince of palms, 86. 
Coleridge’s (Sir J.T.) memoir of Keble, 


98 — not a comprehensive view of the | 
man, 104—carelessness of compo- | 
sition, 105—digression in a long | 
essay discussing the biographer’s | 


views in opposition to Keble’s, 107— 
an interesting and instructive contri- 
bution to biographical literature, ib. 

Competitive examination, objections 
against, 64. 

Conchology, 82. 

Condé, the House of, by M. le Duc 
d’Aumale, 176—Louis the first 
Prince, 179—his person, mental 
powers and character, ib.—connec- 
tions by his marriage with Eleanore 
de Roze, ib.—services in the defence 
of Metz besieged by Charles V., 181 
—scheme for the establishment of 
liberty of conscience, 184—con- 
demned to death, 185—saved by the 
death of Francis II., %.—his solemn 
rehabilitation, 186—establishes his 
head-quarters at Orleans, 187—de- 
feated with the Huguenots in the 
battle of Dreux, 188—prisoner to 
the Duc de Guise, 189—his intrigues, 
191—a trusted leader of the Pro- 
testants, 192—battle of St. Denis, ib. 
—defeated at the battle of Jarnac, 


193—taken prisoner and slain ‘ by a | 
foul blow,’ 194—Henry, the second | 
prince, proclaimed chief of the Pro- | 


testants, 196—poisoned at the sup- 
posed instigation of his wife, 199— 
the third prince, 199—his marriage 
with Charlotte de Montmorency, 
202—saves her from the pursuit of 
Henry IV., 203. (See Henry IV.)— 
his son, the great Condé, 210— 


anecdotes of the descendants of the | 


great Condé, 211—the Prince de 
Condé and Louis XVIII. at the 
Restoration, 211—fate of the Duc de 
Bourbon and the Duc d’ Enghien, 212. 
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Conservative democracy, phantom of a, 
541—change in Conservative policy 
since the death of Lord George 
Bentinck, 543—phenomenon of a 
Conservative Government sustained 
against Whig attacks by Radical 
votes, 543—superstitions concerning 
the latent Conservatism of the 
poorest classes, 546—led to the great 
parliamentary suicide of the Con- 
servatives, 547— peculiar part in 
English politics of the Whigs for 
the last quarter of a century, 548— 
diametric opposition between the 
advanced Liberals and the old 
Whigs, 549—degradation and danger 
of office without power, 552—poli- 
tical mendicaucy the prize of holding 
office without a majority, 554—but 
one duty of Conservatives, tb.— 
that party would now never seek 
the humiliation of office without 
power, 559—the only policy by 
which they can now serve their 
cause, 560, 

Coptic language, its disappearance, 40. 

Copts of Egypt, 35—under every dy- 
uasty the scribes and accountants of 
Egypt, 36—Coptic marriages, 39. 

Coral reef, description of a, 79. 

Cretans, Greek sympathy with the, 7. 


Dz 


Darwin’s (Mr.) parallel between de- 
velopment as an artificial system, 
and the process in nature, 171. 
Design. 

Democracy, its victory promoted by 
the passionate antagonism of Dis- 
senters and Catholics to the Esta- 
blished Church, 539. 

Design (and a designer in the organs 
of nature), basis of the argument of, 
135—the end of the physical appa- 
ratus is the evidence of design, 137 
—the necessity of the admission of a 
spiritual principle in nature, 139— 
man the great discloser of design in 
nature, 140—objection against design 
from eccentricities, superfluities, 
and abnormal appendages in nature, 
142—rudimental organs in animals, 
ib.—transitions of the embryonic 
stages of life, 144—charge of want 
of fixed intention in nature, 145— 
Mr. Lewis’s charge of tentatives and 
corrections in nature, ib.—the charge 
answered by referring to uniformity 
of result, 145—enigmatical parts of 
nature, 146—objections to design 

2P 
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drawn from the infinity of the 
Deity, 148—startling opposites in 
the idea of infinity, 149—failure in 
one stage of the analogy of human 
contrivance to divine, 15l1—argu- 
mentative formulas of the Encyclo- 
pedists poms design in nature, 155 


—point of view imposed by Geoffroy | 


St. Hilaire, 156—collocation the evi- 
dence of design, 158—examination 
of hypotheses of the origin of the 

* system of nature, 161—Mr. Darwin's 
theory of natural selection, ib.—his 
two agencies, chance Variation and 
Time, 165—developments from infi- 
nite chance variability, 166—his 
admission of the absurdity that the 
eye could have been formed by 
natural selection, 168—his admission 
that the first life-germ was a crea- 
tion, 175—Paley’s demonstration of 
the verdict of facts for design, 176. 

Druses, their victory over the Maro- 
hites, 28, 

Dunstan’s reforms, miracles in support 
of, 527. 

Durian, a fruit of the Pacific Islands, 
87—its detestable odour although 
the king of fruits, ib. 


E. 
Earthquakes in the Malay Archipelago, 
72 


Education of the people, deficiency of, 
46. 

Elizabeth's insult to the wife of Arch- 
bishop Parker, 534, 

Engineering in the army, state of, 214 
—neglect of field-works and field- 
defences, 215—three educations of 
every officer in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 216—the Royal Engineer 
establishment at Chatham, 217— 
what is a sapper? ib.—course of 
instruction in constructing field- 
works, 218—construction of parallels 
and zigzag approaches, 219—tram- 
ways in trenches, 220—field-sur- 
veying and military bridging, 221— 
pontoons, 222—dniving tube-wells, 
224—instruction in telegraphy, ib.— 
signalling or visual telegraphy, 225 
—the flashing system, 226—the 
Floating Electric School, 227—sub- 
marine mines or electric torpedo de- 
fence, 228—torpedoes for destroying 
ships, ib.—the lasso-draught, 229— 
the Ordnance Survey, 230— the 
scientific results of the Chatham 
establishment adequate, 231—engi- 
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neer officers practically excluded 
from holding commands on account 
of their education, 232—notwith- 
standing their success in commanding 
foreign armies, ib—utter want of 
any recognition of science by the 
War authorities, 233—comparison of 
French and English means of de- 
fence, 234. 


| Entomology, researches in, 93. 


Epic poctry, nature of, 245 - essential 
difference between Homer’s epics 
and those of a later civilization, 246 
—Virgil, the inventor of the national 
or political epic, Homer of the per- 
sonal, ib.—the epic has attained its 
highest development in the poems of 
Dante and Milton, 247. 

Eunuchs, slave children made, by the 
Egyptian monks, 40. 


| Eatychian monophysite or Anti-Chal- 


cedonian Christians, 1. 


F. 


Fenian insurrection a Jacquerie, 281— 
prisoners, exceptional leuiency to, 282. 

Ferns (tree), their supreme beauty, 90. 

Fixity of tenure (Irish), threats in aid 
of demanding, 556. 

Fortifications (permanent), Committee 
of inquiry into the state of, 236— 
torpedoes not sufficient defences for 
harbours, 237—relative cost of ships 
and forts, 238—forts preferable on 
grounds of economy and efficiency, 
240—economy from a system of 
defence by fortification, 242. 

Froude (Hurrell), character of, 120. 


G. 


Gladstone's (Mr.) rash language and 
hg in dealing with the pro- 
lem of Ireland, 292—changes of 
opinion, 556. 
Gordon (Major Charles, R.E.) quells 
the Chinese rebellion, 232. 
Government appointments, two modi- 
fications required in making, 66— 
division between the intellectual and 
mechanical branches of employment, 
ib.—examination should precede no- 
mination instead of following it, 1b. 
Greek Catholics or Melchites of Syria, 
28—their Arab origin, 29—inde- 
pendent spirit of the Melchite-Arab, 
33—retain the distinctive character- 
istics of pure Arab descent, 30— 
their internal disunion, 31. 
—W— or Chalcedonian Christians, 2— 
visit to a Greek dwelling-house, 4— 
the religion of the Greeks a party 
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badge, 9—their speciality commerce, 
10—dogmas in common with the 
Church of Rome, 12. 


H. 


Hardy’s (Mr. Gathorne) Bill equalising 
rates and appointing ez-officio guar- 
dians, 49. 

Head (Sir F. B.), on the state of engi- 
neering in the army, 212—his in- 
spection of the Royal Engineer esta- 
blishment at Chatham, 214—his 
unfavourable report, 215—his omis- 
sion of any mention of duties relating 
to the construction of permanent 
fortifications, 235. See Engineering. 

Hejrah (the), the Mohammedan era, 


336. 

Henry IV., of France, doubt as to his 
using the expression * Paris is well 
worth a mass,’ 197—his amours, 201 
—his mistress Gabrielle d’Estrées, ib. 
—passion for Charlotte de Mont- 
morency, 202—promotes her mar- 
riage with the Prince de Condé, ib. 
—the king’s romantic pursuit of the 
princess, 204—mission to Brussels of 


the Marquis de Cauvres to carry | 


her off, 207—assassinated, 209. 


Hexameter (the Latin), the noblest of | 


all metres, 266—peculiar structure 
increasjng its power, exemplified 
from Homer, Lucretius and Virgil, 
267—Lucan’s peculiarity in the con- 
struction of, 268. 

Horace’s independence of spirit with 
the great, 479—pre-eminently the 


poet of good taste, ib.—his curiosa | 


felicitas of art simulating spontaneity 
aud ease, 480—sources of his popu- 
larity, 481—his rich store of allu- 
sions to legends and events of Roman 
history and to Greek poetry, 483— 
See Lytton. 

House of Commons, future constitution 
of the, 275. 

Huxley (Mr.), on the tendency of the 
discovery of protoplasm, 139. 


I. 


Ireland, extortion, moral tyranny, and 
social intermeddling of the priests of, 


279—the difficulty of governing | 


arises from our having a constitu- 
tional régime, 284—object of the 
four millious of Celtic population, 
tb.—evils which would result from 
fixity of tenure, 25—difficulty in 
governing by constitutional ma- 
chinery, 286—number of agrarian 
outrages and the proportion of crimi- 
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nals punished, 288—three supports of 
Protestant ascendancy , 290—- the mass 
of Irish farmers and peasantry care 
infinitely more about the land than 
the Church question, 291. 

Trish Church Act, 493—treaty between 
Lord Granville and Lord Cairns, 
494—vast revenue torn from the 
Protestant Charch, ib.—the Act has 
not effected the abolition of the 
Irish Church, 495—nor its complete 
separation from the State, ib.— 
creates a new connexion with the 
State, ib.—nature of its Synod, ib. 
—the clergy compelled to admit the 
laity into their governing body, 496 
—the Church retains private bene- 
factions and the ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, %b.—legal privileges destroyed, 
the place of bishops in the Lords, 
and separate ecclesiastical courts, 
497—an alarming feature of, tb.— 
the impetus given to the eremies of 
endowed and established churches 
everywhere, i).—what disestablish- 
ment means and does not mean, 
498—its effect on Protestant ascvnd- 
ancy, 499—the principal of compro- 
mise accepted by the Irish Church- 
men, 500—the object should be the 
continuance of the independent posi- 
tion of the clergy by re-endowment, 
ib.—evils of voluntary and casual 
contributions, #b.—the Church re- 
,turns to its relation to the Church 
"of England before the Union, 502— 
advantage of the appointment of 
bishops by the Crown, 504—ex- 
emplified from the English and 
Irish benches, 7#b.—contra ex- 
ample of Canada, #b.—race for the 
mitre in the election to the see of 
Montreal, 505—the Church free to 
choose a new ritual and creed, 506 
—composition of the new governin 
body, 508—Trinity College should 
be allowed due influence in the 
governing body, 510—reduction of 
the staff of Irish clergy inevitable, 
511—foresight needed in dealing 
with the Episcopate, ib. — necessity 
of a small, compact body as the 
executive, 512—services of Celtic 
ecclesiastics to Great Britain, 514, 

Islam, the religion of the Muslim, 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia 
ine the apostleship of Jesus and 

ohammed, 297—the Judso-Mo- 

hammedan controversy, 298 — the 
‘Religion of Abraham, the clue to, 
322—derivation of the word, 348. 
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J. 


Java, description of scenery in, 80. 

Jewish tribes in Arabia, 319. 

Jury, trial by, often the shield of the 
malefactor, 43. 


K. 


Keble’s (Rev. John, M.A.), memoir by 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, 98—his religious 
poetry the most remarkable and 
popular in our language, 101—adap- 
tation of his mind to the intellectual 
hue of each friend, 102—hence his 
letters to a single friend present a 
monotony of thought and feeling, 
103—his contemporaries at Corpus 
Christi, 108-—at nineteen elected to 
a fellowship at Oriel, 109—his pupils 
there, 111—natural affection and 
filial duty, 112—publication of the 
‘Christian Year,’ 114—estimate of 
the merit of his poems, 115—alter- 
ation made after his death in the 
verses for ‘Gunpowder Treason,’ 
117—discussion on the doctrinal 
effect of the substitution of as for 
not, ib—his volume on ‘Eucha- 
ristic Adoration,’ 118—his prelec- 
tions as Oxford Professor of Poetry, 
119—edition of Hooker, ib.—con- 
nexion with the deep internal move- 
ment in the Church of England, 
120—Sermons on National Apostacy, 
the commencement of that religio 
movement, #b,— marriage, 125 — 
mode of composition, 127—publica- 
tion of his ‘ Lyra Innocentium,’ 128 
—effect on him of Dr. Newman’s 
secession from the Church, 129— 
subsequent meeting of the severed 
friends, %b.— pamphlets against 
changing the marriage laws, 130— 
struck by paralysis, 133, 

Kentucky, mammoth cave of, &5. 

Koran, Luther's vituperation of the, 295 
—‘Confutatio Aleoran,’ b.— cha- 
racter of the Koran, 341—how it was 
constructed, 342—Milla, the ‘ Re- 
ligion of Abraham’ in the, 350, 


L. 


*Lambe’s Condnit’ in Holborn, made 
by private munificence, 473—poetical 
epitaph on Lambe, 7b. 

Lasso-draught develops enormous horse- 
power before latent, 229—ex periments 
demonstrating its efficacy, ib. 

Lea's (H. UC.) historical sketch of sacer- 
dotal celibacy, 514-—his very peculiar 
knowledge of Greek, 516. 








Lecky’s ‘History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne,’ 518 
—eloquent eulogium on the marriage 
of the clergy, 537. 

Leeches in Sumatra, 78. 

Leigh (Lieut.-Col.), brother-in-law of 
Byron, 422. 

Lewis (G. H.) on Darwin’s Hypotheses, 
146, 


London (East end of): distress among 
its population, 50. 

Lords (House of), advantages possessed 
by, at the outset of the new era, 273. 

Lucan, faults attributed to, 243—only 
two possible ideas of an original 
Roman epic, the symbolic and the 
real, 248—represented by Virgil and 
Lucan, ib.—Lucan’s family, 251— 
born at Corduba, nephew to Seneca, 
252—companion of Nero in the early 
years of his reign, ib.—competes suc- 
cessfully with Nero in poetry, 253— 
his extravagant adulation of Nero in 
the Pharsalia, 254—admiration of the 
Cesar a principle of the new Cesarean 
nobility, 255—implicated in Piso’s 
conspiracy against Nero, 257—his 
explanation of the causes of the civil 
wars, 262—contrast between Pompey 
and Cesar, 263—the Pharsalia pecu- 
liarly a Koman poem, 264—his affec- 
tation of universal knowledge, ib.— 
breadth and variety of his attain- 
ments, 265—general character of the 
Pharsalia, 269. See Epic. 

Luther’s wife, Catherine von Bora, 533. 

Lytton’s (Lord) translation of Horace’s 
Odes worthy of a permanent place in 
literature, 478-— deficient in no qualifi- 
cation for an Horatian translator, 
484—-value of his notes, 485—acute 
and original criticism, 487—speci- 
mens of the translation, 488—his 
theory of a translator’s office, 489— 
the translation written in rhythm and 
not in rbyme, ib.—specimen of his 
translation of an Alcaic ode, 491— 
metres representing the Asclepiad 
odes, 492—purity of his English, 492. 


M. 


Magistracy (unpaid) unsuitable to the 
requirements of the present time, 45. 

Malay Archipelago a region of earth- 
quakes, 69. 

Mangostin (the), the most delicious fruit 
in the world, 87. 

Manindyn, Professor Bickmore’s de- 
scent into the great crater of, 70. 

Maps, parish and county, produced by 
the Granenee Survey, 231. 
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Maronites of Mount Lebanon, 3—their 
own annals, 20—the facts of their 
history, ib.—their settlement on 


| 
| 


Mount Lebauon, 21—origin of their | 


name, ib,—unite with the crusaders, 
ib.—their clergy, 23—patriarch, 24— 
- rapacity of the clergy, 25—their cala- 
mities due to French patronage, 26— 
utterly discomfited by the Druses, 28. 
Megapodius, huge nests of the, 84. 
Middleton (Sir Hugh) aud the New 
River Company, 473. 
Monks of Upper Egypt, their traffic in 
making eunuchs, 40, 
Monothcism, catholicity of, 293, 
Mohammed, has ronsaer | a place in the 
golden book of humanity, 297—his 
orignal name Kothan, 300— origin 
of his epithet Mohammed, 71b.—his 
early life, 302—personal appearance, 
éb.—simplicity of habits, powers of 


mind, and attractive manners, 303— | 


the mysterious word Tuhannoth, 305 
—suggestion as to its meaning, ib.— 


his vision in ‘the blessed night Al | 


Kadar,’ 306—encouraged by his wife 


308—the ten names of the Holy 


Ghost, 309—revelations to Moham- | 


med for above 20 years, 311—Arab 


| Owen’s (Professor) 


belief and worship before him, 314— | 


his abhorrence of the Souship of 


Christ, 316—the six Apostles, Adam, | 


Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed, 317—three miracles con- 


nected with Mohammed’s mission, | 


324—vision of being conducted by 
Gabriel through the seven heavens, 
326—his twelve chosen apostles, 329 
opposition of his relations, 330— 
preaching, 333— favoured by the 
people of Medina, 335—the Hejrah, 
336—wars, 339—takes Mecca by 


| Orduance Survey Office 
Chadija, 307—the Namus explained, | 
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Nautilus Pompilius, mode of obtaining 
a specimen of the, 83. 

Nestorians or Anti-Ephesians, 2. 

New York, chaotic confusion of the 
government of, 56- shamelessne:s, 
lavishness, and method reached by 
corruption and jobbery at, 57—taxa- 
tion increased from 2} dollars per 
inhabitant to 40 dollars, ib.—decla- 
ration of an American writer of the 
supremacy in the Common Council 
of pickpockets, pimps, and the lowest 
class of liquor-dealers, 57—statement 
that the judges in charge of criminal 
business are coarse, uneducated men, 
58—a Vigilance Committee rendered 
necessary , b.—more than one judge of 
the Supreme Court purchaseable, 59. 

Newman (Dr, J. H.), the master mind 
of the Oxford Church movement, 124. 

Nutmeg, the most beautiful fruit in the 
whole vegetable world, 88, 


oO. 

Orang-utan, or Mias, 98. 
at South- 
ampton the most costly and exten- 
sive military engineering establish- 
ment on the globe, 234. 
auticipation of 

Natural Selection, 163, 
Oxford Church movement of 1833, 121. 


P, 


Pauperism in London increased from 
% to 5 per cent, of the population in 
10 years, 52. 

Petronilla (St.), daughter of St. Peter, 
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Piracy, Malay, 73. 
Pitcher plant described, 91. 


| Poets (Roman) Lucretius, Virgil, and 


storm, and is acknowledged chief | 


and prophet, 339—his death, 340. 
Miillers ‘Facts and Arguments for 
Darwin,’ translated by Dallas, 381. 
Municipal Administration ,defects of, 46. 
Muslim (Mohammedans), interpretation 

of the word, 349. 


N 


Napier of Magdala (Lord), 232. 

— (Kev. 
Isaac Barrow,’ 353—careful restora- 
tion of the text from the author's 
manuscripts, 368. 

Natural Selection, examination of Mr. 
Darwin's principle of, 162—illus- 
trated in trade and in the progress 
of science, 172, 


Horace, the three greatest, 249— 
Tibullus, ib.—Propertius, Catullus, 
Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, and others, 
250. 

Poor Law (the New) its operation and 
effects, 48. 

Preaching, its changed style under 
Charles II. 


Pritchard (Lieut.-Col.), leader of the 


A., M.A.), his ‘Life of | 


assault on Magdala, 233—denied the 
decoration of Compaxion of the Bath, 
ib, 

Prosecutor, want of a public, 44, 

Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, three 
branches of, 555. 

Protoplasm, discovery of, in relation to 
the existence of a soul, 139. 

Pythons, anecdotes respecting enor- 
mous, 76. 
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R. 

Railroad management in America, 59 
— railroad inflation,’ 60. 

Railway undertakings, evils of, 52, 

Rhodes, explosion at, of a powder 
magazine left 300 years befure by 
the Kuights of St. John, 499. 

Royal Society, its origin, 360, 


8. 

Sago tree, the, 81. 

Semitic races, their religious develop- 
ment, 313, 

Seneca’s teaching, its marked similarity 
to that of St. Paul, 259—influence 
over Nero, 260. 

Serpent, Professor Bickmore’s combat 
with a, 77. 

Sevastopol wanting in permanent forti- 
fications, 242. 

Shells, collections of, 82—former ex- 
cessive prices of, %.—the Nautilus 
Pompilius, «. 

Sitaris (the) in the honeycomb of the 
bee, 397. 

Soul, two representatives of science re- 
fusing to assert the existence of a, 139. 

Stanhope’s (Lord) ‘ Life of the Prince of 
Condé, surnamed the Great,’ 211. 

Sumatra, tigers and elephants in, 75. 


T. 

Talleyrand’s sarcastic reception by the 
Prince de Condé, 212. 

Theiner (the brothers), their ‘ History 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ 515. 

Theism, Hume’s defence of, 153. 

‘Torpedoes not sufficient defences for 
harbours, 237, 

Tracts for the Times, Keble’s con- 
nection with, 120—their origin, 122, 


U. 

Ulah, or first Mohammedan call to 
Prayer, the blind Mueddin singing, 
343. 

Upas (Guevo), the valley of poison in 
Java, 70—the deadly Upas-tree of 
the accomplished liar Foersch, ib. 


Vv. 


Valerius Flaccus, passages from, 251. 
Vaux (Mr.) on Compulsory Celibacy, 
536. 
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Vertebrates, Owen on the anatomy of, 
381. 
Volcanoes, eruption of Javanese, 71. 


w. 
Wallace’s (A. R.) Malay Archipelago, 


68. 

Water-supply of London, three modes 
of water-supply for towns, 445— 
their differences in the quality of the 
water, 446—Loudon supplied chiefly 
from the Thames and the Lee, 447— 
the New River, tb.—adoption of 
filtration, 448—the water now sup- 
plied by eigat companies, b.— their 
capital and districts, 449—mortality 
of the cholera ascribed to bad water, 
ib.—the gravitation system of supply, 
450—Koyal Commission on ‘water- 
supply, ib.—examination of the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, 451— 
quality of. Thames water, 453—its 
mineral or inorganic contents, i. 
—unatural preference for spring 
waters from their carbonic acid and 
lime, 454—advantages and disadvan- 
tages of hard and soft water, 455— 
qualities rendering Thames water 
peculiarly suitable, 456—its organic 
impurities, 7b.—provision of nature 
for spoutaneously effecting its puri- 
fication, 457—different processes of 
analysis determining organic impuri- 
ties, 458—infinitesimal proportion of 
organic matter in Thames water, 
460—theory of the permanent cou- 
tamination of water by sewage, 462 
—‘ previous sewage contamination,’ 
464—Act tor the purification of the 
Thames, 467—Act for excluding 
pollutions from the Lee, 468— 
filtration powerfully beneficial, 469 
—schemes for introducing supplies 
from remote districts, ib.—geology 
of the Thames basin advantageous 
for water-supply, 470—question of 
leaving the control of the London 
supply in private hands, 472— 
municipal control of water-supply in 
Manchester, 474—advantage of con- 
solidating the metropolitan supply 
under public control, 475—plan of 
compulzory rating, 476, 
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